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GOING TO MILL. 
One day in the midst of harvest, when 
wg not quite seven years old, my moth- 
fave the unwelcome intelligence at 
tthat she had used the last of the 
for, and there was no meal in the house 
‘apply its place. What was to be 
ge? My father was a farmer of slender 
and cultivated his small home- 
with his own hands, aided only by 
frother of mine, several years older than 
In such a hurrying season he 
neither go to mill himself nor spare 
time of my brother togo. After much 
tation it was at length decided that 
‘Tittle Dick,’ must go to mill. At first 
ther objected decidedly to this arrange- 
but father succeeded by dint of 
ng and a little flattery, to remove 
fears for my safety. The mill, he said, 
hardly three miles distant, the road 
ooth and level, with houses in sight on 
hh sides, all the way. Roan was a so- 
steady horse, of the respectable age | 
twenty-five, and could not be tempted, 
aa by the soft persuasion of a hickory, 
ggo out of a dignified walk. ‘ Besides,’ 
sid, ‘ Little Dick is an uncommonly 
boy ; he has too much of the moth- 
imhim to be otherwise. You can go 
mill, can’t you, Dick ?” 
»t¥es, sir,’ I answered, ‘I can go 
might to Halifax.’ 
Abag, duly filled with wheat was laid 
the back of Roan, when my father lift- 
ime on the top of it and put the bridle 
insinto my hands. The most ample di- 
had already been given me, over 
over again. Old Roan moved on to- 
ds the mill, while the whole family 
od and watched our progress till a turn 


NES, the road shut out horse and rider from 
to the 


ing; { 4 
LY ae My native home was in an old and 


ill not 


» 
3 LASS... Mit 


J 


38, whieh 
ine 
paw” IE Wtiety from the evident inclination it be- 


settled region, and till that event- 
fil day I do not remember of having been 
whole mile from our own door. The 
e to ‘Atherton mills,’ but three 
seemed to me farther than twenty 
would to a boy of the same age born 
Our western frontier. I have since 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
without feeling half so much impressed 
mth the magnitude of the enterprise, as I 
dd with this, my first journey to mill. 
Roan and I moved on without a single 
Mioward accident till we came nearly 
au te to the residence of Col. Atherton, 
—<fettout halfa mile from the mill. It wasa 
tely mansion. Although I never saw 
before, I had too often heard it describ- 


“Eidnot to know it instantly. 


For some 


atom) Miistance before I reached the place, the 


bg, probably from not having each side 
me "actly of the same weight, gave me great 


NG" ed to slip off. I tried by sitting as 


llow’s! 
lent 


y obil 


7 is I could over upon the light side, to 
ce it. All wasin vain. Just as I 

a opposite the house of Col. Ather- 
down came the bag to the ground, 

sa Lslong with it. I sprang instantly 
° my feet, for I was not in the least hurt, 
‘ad Roan stood perfectly still. But oh! 
W distressing appeared to my childish 
ition the calamity that had befallen 

me! Capt. Riley when his brig struck 
, ers on the iron-bound coast of 
ba Attica, felt, 1 presume, less keenly that 
than I did mine. Jt has taught 


” 


a 


Pa trough life never to think lightly of 
" 


vl 


sufferings of a child, however trifling 
™aferem to me the cause that produced 
‘Leould as easily have lifted the Blue 
Ridg@us replace that bag on the back of 


self without assistance, 
No one was in sight to 
give me aid. What 
couldI do? I did just 
what most other boys of 
the same age and under 
the same circumstances 
would have done. I 
stood still and cried as if 
my heart were breaking, 
which was pretty nearly 
the fact. 

Col. Atherton’s house 
was close by, but I would 
as soon have ventured 
into the house of the 
three-headed giant of 
which I had read in the 
story-book. I had heard 
a great deal of Col. 
Atherton, young as I was. 
He was everywhere re- 


bearing man. He was very rich. Be- 
sides cultivating the largest farm in that 
region, he owned also the mills and cot- 
ton factory at the Falls. Every one in 
his employment stood in awe of him, ex- 
ceps Donald White, his head miller, a 
sturdy, independent Scotchman of middle 
age. When Col. Atherton came to the 
mill and gave orders in his usual arrogant 
manner, Donald would say to him—‘I am 
a miller, and thoroughly understand the 
business, while you know no more about 
it than a baby. There is no use in your 
coming here and ordering me about in 
that kind of style, for I intend to do my 
duty, and do itin the way it should be 
done, whether you like it or not. You 
own the mill, but you don’t own the mil- 
ler.’ 

More than once the operatives at the 
Falls would have abandoned their employ- 
ment and sought work elsewhere, but for 
the affectionate esteem they bore to Miss 
Atherton, the daughter of their employer. 
If sickness or other affliction visited one 
of the families at the Falls, Fanny Ather- 
ton was sure to be among them, doing in 
her kind and gentle manner, all in her 
power to aid and console. 

When Biddy Magrath, the wife of a 
young Irish operative, both of them just 
from Ireland, was taken down with the 
typhus fever, the seeds of which she had 
probably brought with her, the dread of 
contagion drove every one but her hus- 
band from the cottage, and Miss Atherton 
became her constant nurse day and night. 
Once when the poor woman was suffering 
greatly, Miss Atherton expressed regret 
that she could do so little good. The 
grateful Irish heart of Biddy Magrath 
broke forth at once. ‘1s it do me no good 
ye mane? The very sound of the soft 
fut-steps, and the swate, tinder voice of 
yees, does me good. Last night I was 
half draming like, with fever, and I 
thought all the while that you was my 
own blessed mother that I left in Ireland, 
so tinderly ye watched over me.’ 

It was by such means as these that the 
gentle hand of the daughter smoothed 
down the rough obstructions which the 
father cast into their path, and which but 
for her would have been found unendura- 
ble. 

I had been standing weeping bitterly 
by the side of the bag, I know not how 
long, probably not more than two minutes, 
when a young lady hearing me cry, ap- 
peared at one of the upper windows and 
looked out. She evidently understood 
the whole scene ata single glance, for she 





3 I could not even mount him my- 


instantly disappeared and I heard foot- 


She was soon at my side. I knew after- 
wards that the young lady was Fanny 
Atherton. In a cheering tone she said to 
me, 

‘Don’t cry, my little fellow, for I will 
soon bave the bag put on again, all nice.’ 

But her very kindness made me cry the 
harder. Calling to a small boy at work in 
the garden, she told him to run as fast as 
he could to the field where the men were 
at work, and tell Slocum to come here.— 
She tried to soothe me by diverting my 
thoughts into anew chanel. She asked 
me my name, how old I was, talked to 
me about my mother, soon made me for- 
get all my troubles, and had me chatter- 
ing to her as if she was a dear friend that 
I had known all my lifelong. When she 
saw that she had made me quite happy 
again, she said that ina few years more I 
would be a tall man, but she hoped I 
should always remember how I felt when 
the bag had tumbled off, and no one there 
to help me. I must be kind to every one 
I saw in trouble, and then Christ, who 
had been so kind to us all, and died for 
us, would love me. I told her I always 
would. Ifa promise ever rose warm and 
sincere from my heart, that promise did. 
I have never forgotten it. 

Slocum arrived even sooner than I 
wished, for I would gladly have talked 
with, and listened to Miss Atherton all 
day. The man put on the bag, and was 
just on the point of taking hold of me to 
perch me on the top of it, when I broke 
away and looked up very earnestly into 
Miss Atherton’s face. She saw that some- 
thing which I thought very important was 
upon my mind, and asked, 

* What is it, my dear little fellow ?’ 

I told her I wanted to kiss her. She 
very gracefully bent down her head to the 
level of my face, when I threw my arms 
around her neck and kissed her about a 
dozen times, just as fast as I could. She 
laughed, and said, I was ‘ a dear affection- 
ate little soul,’ but I saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears. 

As Roan and I r our journey, 
she said something in a low voice to Slo- 
cum, who followed by the side of my 
horse all the way. As soon as we arrived 
at the mill, the man cried out in a jocose, 
bantering tooe— 

* Mr. Donald White, miller from North 
Britain, do you hear? You are to grind 
this boy’s grist immediately, so that he 
can return home with it, three miles from 
this “ilk,” before dark; I’m just from 
head-quarters.’ 

Donald replied with much spirit— 


a 








‘Then take yourself back as quick as 


you can go, and tell 


been deceived; there wur no beaver there 


Jock Atherton that I will| worth wasting their time for, so they just 


grind the boy’s 
when his turn comes, 


grist | travelled along the shore of the lake, some 


forty or fifty miles, till they come to where 


which will be to-morrow | the Onion River empties into it from the 
night, and I will not/ north. 


grind it an instant sooner 
for Col. Atherton or any 
other man. It-is against 
the law to grind for cus- 


tomers out of their turn, | 
and I am a law-abiding 


man. 


Slocum burst into a 


They knew pretty well that they were 
now in the Indian Territory, and they 
| knew also that the Six Nations wur at 
war with the whites, and so they began 
to be more cautious in their movements 
for fear they might be runinto by some of 
their foraging parties. After proceeding 


| up the river a short distance, they came 


merry laugh, and said,— | upon a kind of cove, or arm, which reach- 


‘It does you good, Don- 
stir up your 
Scotch independence, or 
I would have told you at 
first that Col. Atherton 
has been from home the 
Miss 
presented as a haughty, avaricious, over-|steps lightly tripping down the stairs.—jAtherton said to me, ‘ Ask my kind | 
friend, Mr. White, if he will do me the 
favor of grinding the little boy’s grist so 
that he can return home as early as pos- 


ald, to 


last three days. 


sible ?” ’ 


that gitl a favor.’ 
sleeve across his eyes. 


and I on the way home. 


what she had written on a blank leaf: 
RICHARD S. COLEMAN, 
FROM HIS FRIEND, FANNY ATHERTON. 


Then followed the date. 
live.—Ch. Times. 


For the Companion. 
THE INDIAN TRAIL. 


wars. 

“Culpepper was a great trapper and 
hunter, as well as scout. 
particular crony—a great, double-jinted, 


log, with a chain around his shoulders, 
could find. His name wur Eben Potts, 


whenever any trapping or hunting excur- 
sion wur brought on to the docket. 

Said Eben one day to the Cap’n, ‘ They 
do say that Otter Creek be the greatest 
place for trappin’ in the world.’ 

‘Wal, my boy,’ said the Cap’n, who 
wur aman of few words, but a master 
sight of pluck,—‘ we'll start for that thar’ 
spot to-morrow.’: . 

At that time Vermont was just begin- 
nin’ to be settled, but arter all it were no 
better than a wilderness, and some o’ the 
scatterin’ tribes of what wur afterwards 
called the Six Nations, wur suffered to 
roam unmolested anywhere to the north 
or east of Lake Champlain. 

Wal, on the next morning Eben and 
the Cap’n started for Otter Creek, but 





when they got there they found they had 


The miller made no reply, but seized 
the bag and emptied it into the hopper.— 
He said in a low voice to himself—* how 
kind and good that girl was to my dying 
daughter, Peggy. She read the Bible to) 
her and prayed with her like any minister. 
I would go through fire and water to do 
And he drew his 


In fifteen minutes my grist was ground, 
As I came op- 
posite Col. Atherton’s, Fanny met me and 
gave me a little book. She read to me 


* Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy youth.’ 


I have that lit- 
tle book yet, and shall keep it while I 


*¢T remember,” said Sol Bushnell one 
evening, a few days after relating his story 
of the wolves, in which, no doubt, all our 
young readers must have been considera- 
bly interested,—‘‘ I remember a good 
story which granny Bushnell used to tell 
about old Cap’n Culpepper, who was a 
famous scout in the French and Indian 


He had one 
two-fisted fellow, who could start a bigger 


than some cf the smartest horses you 


and he and the Cap’n wur allus together 


| ed inland some distance from the main 
current, where they discovered the most 
extensive beaver works you ever did see. 
I tell you, Mr. Goldthwait, the beaver is 
the most ingenious and knowing crittur 
that ever walked on four legs. It beats 
all creation what a civilized way of doing 
things they have. 

Now an Indian would never think of 
constructing a dam, to flow back the wa- 
ters, and keep the major part of the fish 
from runnin’ down stream ; but the beaver 
does, and I say he has more nataral genus 
than a savage, ten times over. 

Wal, when Eben and the Cap’n saw the 
signs of the beaver, they were very much 
rejoiced, and forgetting their danger, they 
set theit traps, and afterwards selected a 
spot where they could lay snug in the 
day-time. Their camp wur about a half 
a mile from the river, and the Cap’n and 
Eben used to take turns every other morn- 
ing in visiting ’em, and their luck wur so 
great that it wur as much as they could 
do, singly, to back home the game that 
wur trapped over night. It wur a very 
lovely country they wur in, and as they 
ventured out very early in the morning, 
and laid snugly among the rocks all day, 
they imagined they hadn’t much to fear 
from the Indians. 

One morning the Cap’n wur gone longer 
to the traps than usual, and Eben becom- 
in’ alarmed at his absence, started to the 
river in pursuit of him. But the Cap’n 
wur nowhere to be seen, and the raft wur 
fast by the shore where Eben himself had 
left it on the preceding morning. A little 
way from the raft wur a narrow sandbar, 
and here Eben discovered a great number 
of moccason tracks. Ofcourse he knew 
now what the difficulty war. Cap’n Cul- 
pepper wur captured by the savages, and 
Eben felt it wur his duty to liberate him 
ifit wura possible thing; so he went 
back to camp for his gun and knapsack, 
and in a few minutes after he wur on the 
track of the Indians. 

The trail led along the banks of the 
river for a considerable distance, and then 
it diverged on account of the bluffs. As 
near as Eben could calkerlate by the sun, 
it wur about eight o’clock when he start- 
ed, and so he pushed on with all the speed 
he could muster, for he knew they had got 
a pretty good start of him, and would in 
all probability reach their settlement be- 
fore night. He had some venison and dry 
biscuit in his knapsack, which he ate 
while he was trotting on, so as not to be 
obliged to stop and waste time, for he 
understood the natur’ of the savages well 
enough to know that there would be no 
halting among them when they had got 
such a famous Indian hunter as Cap’n 
Culpepper for a prisoner. So he doubled 
his exertions, and about the middle of the 
afternoon he came in sight of the party, 
ten in number, and about a mile in ad- 
vance of him. 

He wur obliged to keep pretty shady 
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now for fear that the savages would spy 
him. He could see Cap'n Culpepper 
moving along among ’em, and it wur rath- 
er of a disagreeable sight to the stout- 
hearted Eben. He would a’ gin some- 
thing to let the Cap’n know he wuron 
their trail; but that he couldn’t do with- 
out informing his captors, so he ted 
himself by keeping in sight of them with 
his eyes, and out of sight of them with his 
body. Eben was a shrewd fellow as well 
as a stout fellow, and he knew he could 
do nothing exceptin’ by stratagem ; and 
there would be no chance to exercise that 
till arter they reached the Indian settle- 
ment. 

About two hours before sunset, they 
halted on the brow of a pine knoll, where 
they could take a long survey of the coun- 
try over which they had been passing, and 
Eben wur obliged to conceal himself very 
hastily. behind a clump of spruce bushes, 
where he might lay and carefully observe 
their movements. After a brief consulta- 
tion one of the Indians started off in ad- 
vance of the others, and then Eben knew 
they were close on the skirts of one of 
their villages. The halt wur of brief du- 
ration—not more than a quarter of an 
hour—when they started on again, and 
presently passed out of sight, over the 
brow of the hill, descending on the oppo- 
site side. » 

As soon as the last head had disappear- 
ed, Eben caught up his gun, and made 
directly for the knoll they had vacated.— 
He ascended very cautiously in order to 
avoid all possibility of surprise, and be- 
low him at a distance of about two miles, 
he beheld an Indian village of considerable 
size ; and a good deal of commotion, and 
apparent excitement seemed to be going 
on in their midst. Cap’n Culpepper and 
his captors wur not yet visible, being con- 
eealed from observation by a narrow belt 
of woods, which skirted the side of the 
hill, and a portion of the valley, but not 
so as to prevent the keen-sighted Eben 
from seeing all that was going on in the 
village. A short distance to the west, 
like a silver thread in the distance, and 
seemingly as straight as an arrow shot 
from a bow, glided the swift waters of the 
Onion River. He could see something 
on the banks resembling Indian canoes. 
A second glance satisfied him there could 
be no mistake in that matter. 

Pretty soon he espied the party with 
Cap’n Culpepper in their midst, and the 
inhabitants of the village coming forth to 
meet them, shouting, rejoicing, and beat- 
ing the hideous Indian drum as they ad- 
vanced ; and he resolved to lay where he 
was and watch their proceedings. After 
flourishing their clubs over his head for a 
while, he saw them conduct the prisoner 
to one of the wigwams and leave him.— 
Eben then descended from the brow of the 
hill and entered the belt of woods, where 
he intended to remain till the Indians 
were quiet, and the darkness would per- 
mit of his venturing to the wigwam where 
the Cap’n had been confined. He waited 
there three or four hours, and then crept 
out from the shelter of the woods in the 
direction of the settlement. He had not 
compassed more than half the distance, 
when his ears wur unexpectedly greeted 
by a great noise and hubbub proceeding 
from the village. ‘ What could it mean ?’ 
and then the idea as suddenly flashed upon 
Eben, that Cap’n Culpepper had made his 
escape. He heard the savages rushing 
from the village in every direction, shout- 
ing and whooping, till they alarmed the 
very owls in the woods, which set up a 

dismal too-whoo in response. He crept 
stealthily back to the woods ;—it wur too 
dark to distinguish a trail, so he had no 
fear of that, if he could only lie low 
enough to avoid a score of savages that 
wur already beating the wood in every 
direction. He wur not permitted to re- 
main long in security, for of a sudden 
three of the Indians burst through the 
eopse-wood where he lay concealed, and 
he wur obliged to beat a precipitate re- 
treat. 

No sooner wur the discovery made,— 
the Indians all the while thinking it wur 
Cap’n Culpepper they had seen,—than 
they set up. terrific shout which wur 


+ 





and then broke arter him ‘like so many 
bloodhounds. It “wur life or death to 
Eben, for he knew the call had been given, 
and there would be fifty savages on his 
track in a minute, led on by the shouts of 
the three foremost,’ who would not be 
apt to lose sight of him. 

Eben Potts was a pretty smart runner, 
and)when he came out of the wood, he 
made across a plain in the direction of 
anotHer strip to the south-west. He wur 
some frightened, to be sure, when he see 
what a horde of savages wur arter him, 
and rushing through the next wood, he 
found himself hemmed in, completely by 
the bluffs of the river. The foremost of 
his pursuers wur within thirty yards of 
him, and there wur no time to be lost.— 
The river wur very narrow, and the bluffs 
at this point wur about forty feet bigh.-- 
It wur pitchy dark below, but he wur de- 
termined not to be captured alive, and 
down he leaped. Something rubbed 
against him as he rose to the surface, and 
with the instinct of a drowning man he 
laid hold of it; but what wur his surprise 
and pleasure, a moment after, to learn it 
wur Cap'n Culpepper safely seated in one 
of the Indian canoes. He dragged Eben 
in, and they ded in reaching their 
quarters in safety. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 


THE ‘OLD MILL, OF NEWPORT. 
(SER cUT.) 


that curious and rather mysterious old 
structure in Newport, R. I., commonly 
known as ‘the old mill.’ It is certainly 
a mysterious affair, because no one can 
tell satisfactorily either when it was built, 
by whom it was built, or what it was 
erected for. It tells no story, but many 
stories have been told about it; and all 
who are familiar with the poetry of Long- 
fellow, must remember that strange legend 
of ‘ The Skeleton in Armor,’ which was 
suggested to the poet’s mind by this old 
tower and a mailed skeleton that was 
found in Fall River some years ago. 

The ‘ old mill is about seventy-five feet 
above the high-water level in their harbor, 
and about one hundred and twenty rods 
from the shore. From the fact of it’s not 
being mentioned by any of the earliest 
settlers in Newport, some infer that it 
cannot be two hundred years old; while 
others maintain that, from its peculiar 
structure it must be at least three or four 
hundred years of age. The weight of 


Our illustration this week represents y 














evidence, however, seems to show that it 
was erected somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and that 
it was designed both for a grist mill in 
tower in war. Many similar buildings 
exist in parts of Europe, some still used 
as wind-mills, and others standing as lone 
and silent as this one in Newport. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





THE SINNER AND SAVIOUR, 

If the faith of a child is clear enough to 
recognize the two great facts of sin and 
salvation, it accomplishes its purpose 
of leading the soul to Christ. Knowledge 
may be wanting of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Gospel, but with this faith asa 
foundation, Christian growth may be 
naked and vigorous. Mr. Spurgeon gives 
a good illustration in one of his ser- 
mons : 

There was in one of our English vil- 
lages a poor fellow who was called Jack, 
and who earned his living by selling a few 
pins and needles and such like. He 
was a man who had not all his wits. He 
had wit enough to be always drunk, 
which takes no wit at all, but he had not 
wit enough to do much else. In going 
along the street, he heard some poor 
woman singing this very simple ditty— 

*1°m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 

And Jesus Christ is my all in all.’ 
Jack thought that wus a pleasant little 
thyme, and so he began to say it to him- 
self, and it pleased God to impress it not 
only on his memory, but on his con- 
science. The man became a changed man. 
He gave up his swearing and his drunk- 
enness, and every one could see who knew 
him, that there was something going on in 
his heart more than had been before. 
At last, John felt he was called of God, 
and he came to the minister and asked the 
minister would he admit him into his 





quickly answered by others close at hand, 


’ 


times of peace and plenty, and for a strong | T 


| 
| 


| 


church. ‘Friend John,’ said the minis- 
ter, ‘ what is your experience?’ He says, 


e 
receive you.’ 


said the minister, ‘ but you must come 


bers of the church were sitting, and the 
rose, and very modestly said, 


and sat down. 
and said, ‘I say, friend John, this won’t 


| — Spurgeon. 


* Lhave not got any, Sir.’ ‘Not got any 
xperience, friend John? Then I cannot 
Said he, «Sir, I know 
pe oi iy 
‘Cannot you tell me anything more?" 
‘No, sir, that is all I can tell you.’ ‘I 
have no objection to receive you, John,’ 


that 


before the church, and they will ask you 
a great many questions, and I don’t know 
what you will do.’ ‘I don’t know what I 
will do either,’ said John.” John was 
brought into the room where the mem- 





minister said, ‘ Brother John, you are 
expected to state your experience.’ John 


*1’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
And Jesus Christ is my all in all ; 


So an old deacon got up 


do. This is not enough. Come, now, 
don’t you ever have any doubts and 
fears?’ ‘No,’ said John, ‘ I cannot doubt 
that 

‘I’m a poor sinner and nothing at all, 
for I know that I am, and I dare not 
doubt that 

‘ Jesus Christ is my all in all,’ 

because he has said it, and it would be 
wrong to doubt what He says.’ That 
deacon sat down, and another got up and 
said, ‘ Friend John, there are times when 
my evidences are very bright, and I feel 
confident, and at other times I lose my 
evidences, and I feel that I have gone 
back in the divine life. Is it so with 
ou?” ‘I cannot go back, Sir,’ said 
John, ‘ for 

* I’m a poor sinner, and nothing at al), 
I can’t be much less than that, Sir, and I 
can’t go forward, Sir, for 

* Jesus Christ is my all in all,* 


and I don’t want more than that. It is 
everything tome’ ‘ Nay,’ said the other, 
‘but sometimes I feel that I am getting 
rich in grace, and at other times I lose my 
evidences.’ ‘I don’t lose anything,’ said 
John, ‘ for 

«I’m a poor sinner, and nothing at all, 
and none can take anything from me; 
and 

* Jesus Christ is my all in all,’ 

so that I am never richer and never poor- 
er.” This puzzled them. They could 
not make it out. The minister said a few 
words in John’s favor, and it was carried 
by a large majority that the brother 
should be admitted, though he had said 
but very little. Afterwards this poor 
man was noted for being one of the hap- 
piest Christians in the church ; forno one 
could make him doubt. And as long as 
he lived his ditty was— 


‘I’m a poor sinner, and notbing at all, 
And Jesus Christ is my allin all.’ 





PROVEEBS POETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 

A little loaf is better far than none ; 

he smallest spark will cause a flame to rise, 

Work well commenced is more than three 
parts done. 


He dances well to whom dame Fortune pipes, 
A wilful man will always have his way ; 
Depend is a busi that gripes, 
Early to bed and rise by break of day. 
A little learning does a deal of harm, 
‘They starve in frost who will not work in heat, 
The early bird it is that gets the worm, 
A crust by labor earned is always sweet. 


Pride costs more than hnnger, thirst and cold, 
Do unto others as you’d he done by ; 

One story’s good until another’s told, 
A stitch in time saves nine, or very nigh. 








POLITENESS IN CHILDREN. 

In the report of Rev. A. Smith, one of 
a Committee on Public Schools in Ohio, 
he says very significantly : 

“That more regard should be mani- 
fested by the young to rules of etiquette 
and courtesy, must be admitted by every 
observing mind, There is too little rev- 
erence for age and authority; too slight 
a respect to the law of both man and God. 
The transition from boyhood to imagined 
manhood is altogether too rapid, as by it 
the son is often placed above the parent, 
and the taught become wiser, in their own 
estimation, than their teachers. Boys, in 
their undue anxiety to become men, are 
neither men nor boys, but form a new, 
peculiar race. 


A SAD CASE. 

The Vermont papers state that Tracy, 
the Irishman, recently killed on the Cen- 
tral railroad at Northfield, was not habit- 
ually a hard drinker; but, on ‘this occa- 
sion he had got rum first at Montpelier, 
and then at Northfield. When death ap- 
proached, and the stupor of intoxication 
was gone, a friend asked him if he had 
not “some message to send to his wife 
and children.” 


With a clear but anxious' 


nothing, but only the two boys, and four 
pretty girls: Give them my love—ask 
her to forgive me—tell her to take as 
good care of the children as she can, and 
be sure and keep them from drinking 
tum. Rum has been the cause of my 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 

Richard Willard, like most boys of his 
age, is generally more disposed to run 
about than to sit down quietly, after the 
manner of his brother John, and indulge 
in meditations. He was observed, how- 
ever, last evening, to remain for some mo- 
ments in a thoughtful posture after having 
read his allotted portion of the Holy 
Scriptures, which happened to be the 23rd 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, ending at 
the 49th verse. At length breaking si- 
lence he inquired of his brother, whether 
the darkness which spread over the land 
of Judea at the crucifixion of the Savior, 





the sun. 
* There are persons in the world, Rich- 


that would wish us to believe so. 


crucified.’ 


quired Richard. 


the Passover ? replied John. 


member that very well.’ 
* Well, then, Richard,’ resumed John 


eclipse of the sun was then impossible.’ 


only when the moon is new,’ said Richard 
earnestly. 
* An eclipse of the sun, Richard,’ re 


face, and this is what we call a fota 
eclipse ; sometimes only a part of his face 


All this takes place at the new moon 
when her light side is from us, and he 
dark side towards us; or, as 1 have jus 
said, when she arrives at that part of he 
| the sun and the earth.’ 

| 
| sata Richard, rather doubtfully. 


* Perhaps,’ returned John, ‘I can mak 
Plates. Set the lamp in the centre of th 
table, and call it the sun. Now tak 
and call it the zartTH. Take also th 


small plate in your right hand, and call i 


ly in a line between your earth and you 
sun. 


creeping over the enlightened face of th 
big plate in your left hand? 


where the shaddw is thrown ?’ 


Richard.’ 
‘Here, then,’ resumed John, * you hav 


sun, which always requires that the moo 


is new. When, on the contrary, the moo 











look he replied, “ O, yes, I leave: her 





had not been occasioned by an eclipse of 


ard,’ replied John, ‘ who are not well dis- 
posed towards the truths of the Gospel, 
But I 
was reading a work the other day, the 
author of which has proved very clearly 
that the darkness you refer to was not an 
eclipse of the sun, but a miraculous dark- 
ness. An eclipse of the sun can only 
take place at the time of new moon, and 
we know, as that author remarks, that the 
moon was at full when the Savior was 


* How can any one tell that, John ?’ in- 


*Did you not read, on last Sabbath, 
that Christ was crucified on the feast of 


* Yes, John,’ returned Richard, ‘I re- 
‘that settles the point; for the Jewish 
feast of the Passover was always held at 


the time of the full moon; so that an 


*I should like to be shown why it is 
that an eclipse of the sun can take place 


plied his brother, is caused by the moon 
.|coming between us and the sun, and over 
lapping the sun’s disc, or face, so as to 
hide more or less of his light from us.—|ment, and an unmistakable, confiding, 
Sometimes she covers the whole of his| childlike faith in Him. The boy’s paream 


and this is what we term a partial eclipse. 


orbit which lies in a direct line between 


‘I think I see what you mean, John,’ 


it plainer to you by means of these two 


that large plate in your left hand, and 
hold it off about two yards from the light, 
the moon. Bring now your moon gradual- 


There! Don’t you see the shadow 
of the small plate in your right hand 


And ean’ 
you perceive also that it would be impos- 
sible to see the flame of that lamp through 
a hole made in the plate just in the place 


*I can perceive that very well,’ replied 


@ good illustration of an eclipse- of the 


be interposed between us and him; and 
this can only be the case when the moon 


is full, she is in the opposite side of her 
orbit, from whence she reflects the sun’s 
trays back to our globe, which’ then lies}, 
between the sun and her.’ 

‘Thank you, John,’ exclaimed Richard, 







‘I see it all now, quite plain. 
ness I have read about, then, in #j 
pel of St. Luke must have been. 
lous darkness.’ F 
* Have you seen the report of 
conversation in the Yourn’s Commy, 
Richard?’ inquired John, signific my. 
‘ No indeed, John,’ returned Rish : 
*have they really got us in print? 
*Yes; and have had us so, Ri 
some weeks past, word for word, 
ter for letter ; except in ldst week's» 
ber, where I am made to say that a 
is divided into 360 minutes instead of 
This is a typographical error, which 
sometimes happen in the best 











































































































* Do you think you are going to die? 
* Yes ; I cannot live.’ 
* Do you feel afraid to die ?’ 
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_ + Nay, t 
fy oom that 
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tions.’ SBE gf took ¢ 
READY TO GO. ~~ > fae 
A little boy who was suffering from MM, dei moth 
disease that required a painful and far the e' 
surgical operation upon one of his tight mere start 
was sent to the hospital for that (ad 
He was a member of a mission Sabha t to 
school, and a clergyman thus gout king 
his words and feelings after the op . Bat at | 
had been performed : the voice 
Par ZW Douglas, | 
Chloroform was administered to em have 
after which the surgeons did their wor Bruce 
While he was lying in the stupor, his ‘fis brothe 
tor visited him, and sat by his bed ‘Nis, who 
awaiting his waking. After a whi bundred 2 
little sufferer opened his eyes, and on jo the | 
cognizing a familiar faee, said, taking w 
*O! Mr. B., if had known it was ym, 7 
I would have woke before.’ a nt 
He was then asked, cficers i 
* How do you feel about getting well? ofa cong 
‘I don’t think,’ he replied, ‘ 1 am go Yah inve 
to get well.’ wd ren 


pendent | 


*O, no.’ 
‘Why not?’ Oat 
*I shall go to heaven afterward?’ Bewar 
‘Why do you think you will gom— ware of 
heaven ?’ the ball! 
* Because Jesus died for sinners, aidl™ shop! | 
am a sinner.’ : Beware 
* Yes, but Jesus died for sinners friend, b 
»| they might be redeemed from their si find suff 
Do you think that he has washed awayji are amu: 
your sins ?” to any 0 
* Yes, sir, I know he has.’ the sedu 
* Do you pray to him?’ ii Direct y 
‘Yes, sir, I pray every day. Whenl ii! paths. 
first came, I used to pray out loud, tam fro 
now I have such a pain that 1 can’t pry None 
»{loud. But I think it out.’ = 
This little boy cannot live but # few th 
_|days longer. He is only seven yearsolf§  educati 
age, and yet his whole conversation, ™ ofthe s 
his pastor relates, gave the most abundant time, 01 
~| evidence that he possessed a clear and it ‘positive 
| telligent idea of the Savior and his atone § - science, 
to habi 
year m 
;| are irreligious persons, and he has, never ‘interes' 
received any religious instruction outside hour o! 
»| of the mission school ! death, 
day, y 
» ifnot 1 


A SCOTTISH STORY. - 
Many years ago, an old Scotch 
sat alone, spinning, by the kitchen 
her little cottage. The room was 
with the spoils of the chase, and many 
implements of war and hunting. There 
were spears, bows and arrows, swords and 
shields, and against the side of the fice 
hung a pair of huge antlers, once fe 
on the lordly brow of a * stag of ten, @ 
which were suspended skins, plaids, bon 
nets, and one or two ponderous 
axes. The table, in the middle 
floor, was laid for supper, and some 
meal cakes were baking before the 
But the dame was not thinking of 
these things, nor of her two manly 
who, in an adjoining room, were basilj» 
preparing for the next day’s sport. She 
was. thinking of the distracted state of het, 
native land, and of the good king, Havent 
Bruce, a fugitive in his own kingdd 
beset on every hand by open enemi 
secret traitors. ‘Alas!’ thought she," 
night I dwell. here in peace, w 
morrow may see me driven out into 
heath ; and even now our king is ps: 4 
derer, with no shelter for his W " 
limbs.’ : 
A loud knock at the door broke it. 
upon her musings. ~She rose, trembling 
with fear, to unbar the entrance, 
held a man closely muffled ina 4 
‘My good woman,’ said he, ‘ will ge, 
grant a poor traveller the shelter of A 
roof to-night ?” — 
‘ Right willingly will I, cri ," 
the fe of one for whose sake all tram’ 
lers are welcome here.’ 
* And pray for whose sake is it the 
make all wanderers welcome?” ask 
8| . 
nt Por the sake of our good 
ert Bruce, who, though he is now 
like a wild beast, with horn and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION.:— 
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on her knees, and reverently 
his hand, ‘ where then are your 
, and why are you thus alone?” 
“#1 have no followers now,’ replied 
fruce, ‘and am therefore compelled to 
alone.’ 
| #Nay, my liege,’ cried the loyal dame, 
shat you do no longer, for here are my 
‘ , whom I give to you, and may 
ay long live to serve and defend your 
yp 
= ee youths bent their knees, 
gil took the oath of fealty, and then, sit- 
ting beside the fire, the king entered into 
gaversation with his new retainers, while 
 ieir mother was busied in preparation 
far the evening meal. Suddenly, they 
were startled by the tramp of horses hoofs, 
‘gad the voices of men. 
*"Tis the English !’ shouted the matron, 
Might to the last, my sons, and defend 
gout king 
. Bat at this moment the king recognized 
the voices of the good Lord James, of 
Douglas, and of Edward Bruce, and bade 
“them have no fear. 
" Bruce was overjoyed at meeting with 
his brother, and his faithful friend Doug- 
‘Ys, who had with them a band of one 
bundred and fifty men. He bade farewell 
to the brave and loyal woman, and 
taking with him her two sons, left the 
The two young Scots served the 
well and faithfully, and were high 
oficers in his service, when, at the head 
ofaconquering army, he drove the Eng- 
Teh invaders from the soil of Scotland, 
and rendered her again a free and inde- 
pendent kingdom.—Little Pilgrim. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
CAUTIONS TO THE YOUNG. 

Beware of the card-playing circle! Be- 
ware of the gambling-table! Beware of 
the ball-room! Beware of the dram- 
thop! Beware of the billiard-saloon! 
Beware of the theatre ! 
friend, beware of such resorts. You can 
find sufficient recreation elsewhere. There 
af amusements enough, without recourse 
to any of these. Be on your guard against 
the seductive influences of all of them.— 
Direct your footsteps into wiser and safer 
paths. ‘ Avoid them; pass not by them; 
tam from them, and pass away.’ 
wwNone of these are necessary to your 
Mapectability, or happiness; to your 


yet to see on the throne of Scot-|southeast of the Cape. This island was 
tend uninhabited, and there was no roof to 
 #Nay, then, my good dame,’ replied | shelter me, and no hand to offer me relief. 
“We man, ‘since you love him so well,| For five long days I had nothing to sup- 
know that you see him now,—I am Rob-| port life. For five long and wearisome 

Bruce.’ days I gazed out upon the broad expanse 
‘ou!—are you our king?’ cried she, |of ocean around me, in vain attemping to 
descry some friendly sail which should res- 
cue me from the awful death which now 
bdgan to stare me in the face. 


ing that eventful period. Can I tell you 
how I felt as I lay there on that barren 
shore with upturned face, gazing at the 
clouds as they flitted o’or the sky, and 
ever and anon stretching my weary and 
despairing gaze over the broad waste of 
waters, to descry the longed for relief. I 
thought of God; that God that stretched 
the blue curtains of the heavens from pole 
to pole, and who held in his hand the 
mighty ocean. I thought of what a sin- 
ner I had been. I resolved if God would 
spare my life yet this once, every energy 
of body snd soul should be his forever, 
and then I prayed. I prayed as only a 
man can pray who sees death right before 
him, and staring him full in the face. 


with a gaze of almost despair toward the 
far distant horizon, I saw a white sail 
looming like a white speck over the waters. 
Thank God, relief had come. They saw 
me. They sent a boat to my relief, but 
it was swamped and broken by the force 
of the billows. Another was sent. I 
grasped in my hand the line which they 
threw to me, and tying it around me, cast 
myself into the sea, whence I was drawn 
in safety to theship. Since then God has 
been my God, and I trust I have been his 
child.’ 


nest and impressive appeal to the uncon- 
verted, and by requesting them to picture 
to their minds their feelings when death 
should stare them in the face.—N. Y. Obs. 


Yes, young | 








health of body, or purity of mind ; to the 
education of the intellect, or the salvation 
ofthe soul ; to your prosperity through 
time, or welfare in eternity. 
positively dangerous to your peace of con- 
tience, future, if not present; dangerous 
tohabits of industry; and dangerous to 
morals. They all peril the dearest 
interests of your immortal nature. 
hour of sober conviction, on the bed of 
death, and at the judgment of the great 
day, you will be ready to acknowledge it, 
ifnot before. There is no need of thus 
isking your good name in the estimation 
the best part of the community, and, 
What is worse than all, risking the pos- 
session of an unsullied character and vir- 
tuous principles in your own and God’s 
mation. 


Remember, that while ‘the way of 
agen is hard,’ and while sin at 
last ‘ biteth like a serpent, and sting- 
eth like an adder,’ it is also true, for our 
icouragement, that ‘religion never was 
ed to make our pleasures less,’ but 

. ly greater, and that ‘ Wisdom’s 
‘Ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 


her paths are peace.’ Ww. C. W. 
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A SAILOR’S WARNING. 


Men are willing enough to think of 
Preparation to meet God when death is 
ttaring them in the face. Then, because 
they have no time to spare, they ask in an 
‘gony of fear, what they must do to be 
faved. Then they feel the necessity of 

jate attention to the requirements 
‘God. But this is no more necessary 
ia such an hour, than in the time of health 
mdhappiness. In most cases, however, 
the hour of death is found to be an un- 
“Meeptable one to God. It is then too late. 
‘Oteasionally there are instances like the 
where God hears prayer at such 
‘time, and answers in great mercy, but 


Mhewe are the exceptions, not the rule : 


"A few years ago,’ said a pious man in 
; meeting, “I was'a sailor, and my 
T cannot tell you how wicked I 
There was none on board the ship 

I sailed, more so. We were 
Cape but a storm came 
e were castaway. I, for one, 
i death, and was throwm upon a 
tocky island, forty-five miles to the 


eh 
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rgd. opted nye 





They are| 


In the} 


observed a very small boy who gave no 
special indication, by dress or face, of 
other than ordinary sensations or training 
in life, carrying a basket that was so 
heavy as nearly to bear him down beneath 
it. Weobserved, 


than mother should.’ 


Can I describe to you my feelings dur- 





‘It was on the fifth day, that looking 


He concluded his remarks with an ear- 





ROBIN REDBREAST. 

Good-bye, good-bye to Summer ! 

For Summer’s nearly done; 
The garden smiling faintly, 

Cool breezes*in the sun ; 
Onur thrushes now are silent, 

Our swallows flown away,— e 
But robin’s here, in coat of brown, 

And scarlet breastknot gay, 
Robin, robin redbreast, 

Oh! robin dear! 
Robin sings so sweetly 

In the falling of the year. 


Bright, yellow, red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are [Indian princes, 
But soon they'll turn to ghosts ; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
*T will soon be winter now. 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
Oh, robin dear ! 
And what will this poor robin do! 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheatstack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow— 
Alas! in winter dead and dark 
Where can poor robin go ? 
Robin, robin redbreast, 
Oh, robin dear! 
And a crumb of bread for robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 





IPD RATHER CARRY IT. 
Going from market the other day, we 


* My boy, you have a heavy load” 
* Yes,’ said he, ‘ but I’d rather carry it 


The remark was one of a nature we love 
to hear; but we do not know that we 
should have thought enough of it to have 
chronicled it, had we not seen across the 


mite, and ask God's blessing to go with it.’ 
Surely our Savior would have said of her, 
‘ She hath done what she could.’—Grace ;, 
in the Carrier Dove. 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
DAY’S WORK OF A LITTLE ZEPHYR. 


from his bed in the green corn leaves, and 
said softly to himself, “I will see how 
much such a little breeze as I can do to- 
ward making this day pleasanter.’ 


at once on his mission. And first, he 
kissed gently the sleepy flowers, and woke 
them up to see the sunrise. In doing so 
he scattered down some bright beads of 
dew on the lark’s back, who instantly 
raised her head, then plumed her wings, 
and flew away; recalling, practically, at 
least, the maxim, that ‘the early bird 
catches the worm.” 


found its inmates drowsy and languid, the 
sultry morning air disinclining them for 
labor. But he played about their heads 
in his merriest mood, fanning first one 
and then another, until all were quite re- 
freshed. ‘ Oh, what a pleasant breeze,” 


they exclaimed ; and Zephyr felt well re- 
paid. 


sick boy, who had been tossing all night 
ona sleepless couch. There was no cool- 
ing in the air that entered the open win- 
dow, and the thin white curtain crossed 
before it, hung idle and motionless.— 
Zephyr swept by the airy gauze, and en- 
tered the room with alow, sweet murmur. 
He came laden with the breath of June 
roses, and the little sufferer turned his 
head eagerly toward the casement, to 
watch the cool flutter of the curtain, and 
catch again the delicious odor of the 
flowers. ‘* Oh! how lovely! he murmur- 
ed; ‘ how grateful to my poor, burning 
head.” Zephyr lifted his soft hair gently, 
and kissed the fair brow once more. Just 


forth such a gush of melody, the whole 


heart throb with exquisite pleasure. Soon 








A little Zephyra woke one morning 


He did not yawn and loiter, but started 


When he reached the farm-house, he 


Next he entered the chamber of a poor, 


then the old lark lighted on the top 
branch of the big apple tree, and poured 


orchard seemed vocal with fairy music.— 
It made the child’s eye brighten, and his 


the old bird hopped down and picked up 
a big worm to take home for her young 
lark’s breakfast, and then the weary little 
boy turned his head on his pillow and 
sank into a peaceful slumber. 
Thus Zephyr spent his day scattering 
blessings wherever he went. More than 
once he strengthened the weary-footed 
traveller, giving him fresh energy and 
courage; he fanned the flushed cheek 
of the sleeping babe, thus prolonging its 
slumber, and enabling its mother to toil 
on uninterrupted. He saw a little boy 
trudging along the roadside, crying bit- 
terly because his favorite toy was ruined. 
“Poor little fellow,” thought Zephyr; 
I will try to amuse him.” So he com- 
menced a gay waltz in the road before 
him, and directly the dust, sticks, bits of 
paper and grasses were whirling around 
at a mad rate, causing the little boy to 
open his eyes with wonder ; and as it re- 
treated along the road, he gave chase, run- 
ning and laughing as gay as the wind. 
His childish sorrow was forgotton; and 
when the little breeze went up, with a 


to tell his companions of its strange per- 
formance. 
An old man sat in his wide arm-chair, 
by the lattice, trying to read the “ Saint’s 
Rest ;” but the hot air caused his head to 
droop with faintness, and the book was 


breath of Eden floated. 








street a highly accomplished young lady 
playing the piano, while her mother was 
washing the windows. We have no rea- 
son for forestalling the reflections and 
comparisons of our readers on the facts. 
— Wheeling Gazette. 





so willing to give all she 


‘SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD. 


* Please, ma’am, take this here twenty- 
five cents, and send it to them poor Afri- 
cans. It’s all I've got, or I'd give you 
more.’ Surprised at the earnestness of 
manner which accompanied the gift, I 
questioned the donor (who was one of 1. WHAT IT I8 
Afric’s own dark rye Seed she was 

to those Of | HagwentLy 
whom she could know so little. Her re- 
ply was: ‘In that little chapel the other 
night, your missionary said that there 
were millions in that benighted land who 
had never heard ofa God, or a Savior, or 
a Holy Ghost. Now, I know God, and I 
love the Savior, and I want them to know 


com 


than a hundred little zephyrs could. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


made. It is a coneentrated extract of Para Sarsa; 


thoee 
ene which will accom- 


rge class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- 
riment on many of the worst cases to be found of the | facturers. 

complaints :— pe By means of a new method of Voicing known only to 
Scrofula and Scrofulous O omplaints, p h 4 


8s. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—aNpD— 
PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
he first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 


of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, at the Na- 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., alsoat the Ohio State 
Fair, held at Columbus, Oi 


hio, was awarded to the Manu- 





Eruptive Diseases, Uleers, P 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syph 


health, when taken in the spring, to € 
mors which fester in the blood at that season of the year. 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
a 


49 designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, 
pped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
b Ives from the 


. It is arranged with two manuals or banks 0! 
the lower set running an octave higher than the oth 





spare by Of | and ma 
and ulcerous sores, through which the distinet ins 
tem will strive to rid itselt of corruptions, if not as- 


nke of k 
ited to do this through the natural chanels of the body Soaks.of Sore may he. nieze 


the front set only. This connected with the Pi Bass, 
will produce the effect of a large organ, and is snfliciently 


whenever you find its impurities bursting through | heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; Cleadge it wren 
you find. it is obstructed and sluggish im the veins 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel 
ven when no particular disorder is felt, 
people enjoy better health, and live longeT; for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood At 


with this pabulum of life disordered, th®Te can be no 


d in removing the harsh 


, they have 
and buzzing pref which formerly charac’ the in- 
a strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neuretgia or Tic Dou- | like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 
performer to execute the most rapid music without blurr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 


De 
THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 
Halis, 
f Keys, 
er 
used separately, and thus get in one case two 


truments : or, by use of the coupler, the two 
dat the same time by use of 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


¢esigned for parlor and private use. The constructios- 
similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
wo banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
he coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
Church Instrument, when used witho.t the Pedals 

Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 

P 








Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. bee’ 

deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone bas not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 


ng to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little | equal if not superior 


toany Man and 
tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ow 


else. 
ublic have been misled by large 
ive a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
f ost of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 
the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despis 
ith i 16% 











come y wit Pp a 
call this compound Sarsaparilla, and 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 
which rests upnn it. And we think we have | > 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible WILLI 
by the ordinary run of the dise: d to 

cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


Dr. J.C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 





has. T. Carney, Geo, C. Goodwin & 
A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhr re. 


Price $1 per E ottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


SECOND CONVERSION. 





HE undersigned has in press, to be issued in October, 
a volume with the above caption. Let no one be 





IT IS A BOOK OF EXPERIENCE, 


rely upon Iustruments from our Manu- 


ma: 

factory being made in the most complete and thorou 
manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5i1 
WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the most 
experienced and skillful workmen. 


n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
ufacturer, 


8 at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 


on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
beg leave to refer, by permission, to the follow Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & 8ONS 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. EORGE HEWS. 


A. W. LADD & CO, 


GILBERT geek WOODWARD & BROWN. 
AM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy vf special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the i before purchasing to 
obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
tent of at Jeast a year’s rent. 

Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
rect to the manufactory in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 
faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terme. 





PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave. 
Scroll legs, 5 octave..... 
Piano style, 5 octave.......--++ ee 

Piano style, extra finish, 5 octave......115 
Piano style, carved leg.... «+125 
Piano style, two sets of Reed: 










Piano style, 6 octave...... -- 135 
Organ Melodeon..........++ -200 
Organ Melodeon, extra finish -- 250 
Pedal Bass Melodeon..........csees00s 275 


Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
salesroom. 


all parts of the world, may also be seen at our 





and per nels abook for the times; 





SANCTIFICATION BY FAITH; 


Historical in its basis, logical in its connexion, 
in its aims, and life-like in its illustrations. The forth- 
coming work is from the pen of 


REV. W. E. BOARDMAN. 


That it will provoke discussion, and elicit differences 
of opinion among the wise and goo 


is clearly based on the ‘ sure foundation, 
the severest testof criticism. Christian hearts are yearn- 
ing for something higher and more sanctifying than the 
e past, and which is onl 

is fulness is revealed to the soul. 
This work will meet the inquiries of that increasingly 
large class in mo and disclose the steps by which 

D 


It will contain 300 pages 12mo, and be plinted and 


bound in the best style of the art. Price $1. A 
discount to the trade, from whom orders are solicited. 


NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL GEM. 
This Day Published, 


OBR, THE LAST DAYS AND HAPPY DEATH OF 


laugh, into the tree-tops, he pattered off. Prof Livcoln,of Brown University. 


18mo., flexible cloth covers, 25 cts,, gilt 31 cts. 
HIS little work was originally a only for private 
i t 


instances, the writer says, ** 
and conversion of souls.” It isa 
a remarkable little girl, and is recommended to the 
tention particularly of Sabbath School 
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59 Washington street, Boston. 
laid aside. Gentle Zephyr sighed through 
the whispering vine leaves, and fanned 
the thin, white temples, softly caressing 
the silvery hair. With a grateful bless- 
ing on the heaven-sent breeze, the old 
man fell asleep, and through his dreams a 


LARGE ASSORTMENT 


Well and Fashionably Made, 
CAN BE FOUND AT THE 
OLD STAND, NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET. 


Evening shadows fell at length, anda 
cool night-wind sprang up. Zephyr’s work 
for the day was done, and, very happy, 


he sank to rest in the arms of the waving eat variety of PLECE GOODS always on hand, 


will be sold by the yard, or made up into garments 


Always, my little friend, you will find 
that the surest way to be happy yourself, 
is to try and make others so ; and remem- 
ber that you can do far more toward mak- 
ing every day {wees to those about you, 


J. WALTER READ, 


GENERAL BOOK-BINDER AND 








Booms Nos. 15 and 16 M. M. Ballou’s Publishing House 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN. In Three Parts. 


2. HOW ATTAINED. 
3. PROGRESS AND POWER. 





Ir. WILL BE READ. 
tians willread it. All will be 
Jesus, and byit Price $1,00. 


HENRY HOYT, 


Winter Street, Boston. 
LAIN and Ornamental Bindings of ev 


Publ 
ted in the Neatest style. 
timely and important, it is also sim; paired 
attractive, and lucid, and is destined to havea — — = 
al — 


9 e vd a per. 
manent place in the standard religious literature of the 


YEARS, would invite 








MODEL SINGING BOOK. 


'ASON’S Congregational music book,—the New Car- 
MINA SACRA,—now universally admired and used— 


Pastor will find it a great heip to him in his work. 
Converts will read it. Older Chris 


stirred by it. And many. 
it may be , will. be led into deeper knowledge of 
er usefulness 








229 WASHINGTON 8TREET. 


























andlove-him too; 80 Til give youmy| 4-2 9 CORNHILL 









Pp circulars sent free to any address. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 


MRS. LESLIE’S JUVENILE SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


doubt — | The first two of a new and entirely ori series of. 
k books for or 


Chiidren and Youth of Both Sexes, 


Ww=es are to be followed ip rapid succession the 


others, making in alla SERIES OF SIX, whieh ia 


point of interest. sound morality and instruction are un- 
surpassed if equalled by any oail 
sued from the press. They are writte: by 


es for the young ever is- 
MRS. LESLIE, 


the talented authoress of Cora and the Doctor, &c., &., 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of everything 
we may say in their favor. 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL. 
JAOK THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 


Also, new editiors of Recollections of a Physician’s 


Wife, The Household Angel, and Courtesies of Wedded 


e. 

SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET. 
MARY HOWITT’S NEW BOOK, 
JACK AND HARRY, 


JUST PUBLISAED, 
8a beautiful large quarto, elegantly illustrated, and 


printed on titted paper. Price $1,00. 
It is said to be 
THE MOST 8PLENDID 
AMERICAN JUVENILE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
ALSO READY, DECEMBER Ist., 
AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
AND OTHER PRETTY STORIES, 
Full of Pictures. 
J. TILTON, & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
161 Washington Street, 
tigger oar a large a Ls Juvenile and Religious 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 


. P. TEWKSBUBY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
W insattal for the ye of the last 


fal tronage TWELVE 
attention to a much ouevent ond im- 
0! where he every 


proved store at his OLD STAND. 
thing in the line of “ 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 

At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant yednafolnattntonentiie of 
School Books and School Stationery 

Wits 


JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
In greeter variety thanapibe found enywhiery eles, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, NOVEMBER 25, 1858. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tax Hienen Canistian Lire. By Rev. W. 
man. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 

Here is a volume which wil! be highly priz- 
ed by those who are desirous of making emi- 
nent attainments in the Divine Life. Wehave 
read it with much satisfaction, and we hope, 
with no little profit; and we would earnestly 
recommend it to the careful and prayerful pe- 
rasal of all. Especially would we urge upon 
young Christians diligently to study this book, 
that they may in the commencement of their 
religious course aim at a high standard of 
piety, and go on from strength to strength in 
the ways of the Lord. [t is calculated to form 
intelligent, active, devoted followers of Christ, 
and we hope that it will have a wide circula- 
tion throughout the whole land. 





Jacx anp Haray; or Pictures for the Young. 
By Mary and John Howitt. Sold and pub- 
lished by J. E. Tilton, & Company, 161 
Washington street, Boston. | 
This little book gives the history of Jack | 

and Harry, and very prettily it is told. These 

boys lived somewhere, we don’t know as the 
book tells exactly where, but as they were like | 
many other boys who are found in every vil-| 
lage, perhaps it was not necessary to give their | 
particular home. They had their faults and 
their excellencies like others, leaving many | 
things undone which they ought to, have done, | 
doing a good many things which they ought | 
not to have done, and were as full of fun and 
mischief as spirited, healthy boys usually are. | 

Their pranks and their good acts are very plea- | 

santly told, with appropriete comments thereon, | 

making the book a snitable and interesting one 
for youth. It will serve admirably as a Christ- | 


mas or New Years’ present, as it is printed upon | ’ 


tinted paper, and its cuts are numerous and | 
striking. 
| 
| 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 


Norwich Town, Ct., Nov. 8, 1858. | 
My dear Youth’s Companion :—You and I 
became acquaiuted about thirty years ago, 
when I was seventeen years old. I went up| 
an old pair of stairs, and asked for you, and an | 
old gentleman, Mr. Willis, came and introduc- | 
ed us. [I was glad to get your kind letter of 
Nov. 4th, in which you call me your “ young | 
friend.” That is right. Never feel old. Keep 
young by being active. Yet it makes onc feel 
a little old to get married, and have four chil-| 
dren, one of them now a full grown man. 
you have never married, you know but little} 
“3 oe d,” I lik So d 
“ young friend, ike you. So do m 
hildven. The youngest, a Tittle irl, really | 
loves you, and gets a great many of her mates | 
to like you. The rest try to feel too large I | 
suppose to own it. But they have to set aside | 
almost everything else to hear your stories, every | 
week. You will always be befriended if you | 
stick to your business, and make yourself com- 
pani . God bless you, Messenger of 
good, Whenever you want more money to) 
support yourself, I will help you if I can, for| 
you earn it, and earn it well. 1 will do all I 
can for you. With sincere regard, dear 
“ Youth’s Companion,” I remain your “ Young 
Friend.” T. D 
It is pleasant to have friends, isn’t it? All the 
return we can now make to T. D. P. S., is to 
thank him for this expression of good will 
which is very cheering to his old friend and| 
“ Companion,” and present him with our best | 
wishes that he may always feel as fresh and as| 
young in spirit as he does to-day. Genial na-| 


tures and warm hearts never grow old, and we 


have no doubt the truth of this sentiment will 


be abundantly verified in his advancing years. | 
Tue Companion, 








> 


| 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 2, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please | 
find one dollar for one _ subscription for 
your very interesting and valuable little paper, | 
the Youth’s Companion. I value it very high- 
ly, and hope to see its circulation greatly in- 
creased in this city. With my best wishes for 
its success and circulation, I remain 
Respectfully yours, W. A. M. 





North. Amherst, Mass., July 14, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed please 
find two dollars for your most excellent paper, 
which has received a cheerful welcome for a 
series of years, and notwithstanding the hard 
times, we cannot dispense with such a guide 
for the immortal mi: Yours truly, F. E. K. 





VARIETY. 





BEREANDY. 
Whether the particulars of the following in- 
cident ever occurred or not perhaps may be 
but one fact is presented by them 
which can be relied upon, and that is that log- 
wood be found in the brandy bottle quite 
as as at the store of the druggist. We 
can’t say that we envy those who by 
brandy make their stomachs a dye-(die)-house. 
the other day of a si 
cinow thet of the epvliceton dt 





As |; 


brandy asa medicine. A gentleman, conva- 
lescing from an attack of sickness, was recom- 
mended by his physician to rub himself all 
over every morning and evening with the very 
best brandy. - 

The invalid accordingly sent to his. family 
grocer, with whom he had dealt for years, and 
ordered a sample of the best old cognac. Home 
it came, and that very evening it was tried— 
outwardly, of course. ‘The man felt better, 
much better, and he continued to feel better 
for a day or so, until he awoke one morning, 
and, to his horror discovered that his entire 
skin—at least where it had been rubbed with 
= old cognac—had become of a deep crimson 
color. 

He sprang out of bed inalarm. The family 
was aroused ; a servant dispatched in hot haste 
for the doctor. The invalid’s wits were terribly 
shaken by this never-before-heard-of catastro- 
phe at could be the cause of it? He 
ooked a picture for a painter, as he sat before 
the large looking-glass in an arm-chair, and 
ruefully ene fis crimson covering. [t was 
almost ludicrous; it was quite as bad as Mr. 
Tittlebat Titmouse’s predicament about bis 
purple-green hair. But this could be no laugh- 
ing matter; it must be some extraordinary 
phenomena, as he explained it to his wonder- 
ing and alarmed family. 

‘And just imagine, my dear, how I shall 
look all my life, if this confounded thing isn’t 
cured. Like a boiled lobster!—like a boiled 
lobster! 1 shall go by no other name! Oh 
dear! Oh dear! 

The door bell rang; the front door opened ; 
in rushed the doctor. For an instant he could 
not contain himself—he had to drop into a 
chair and laugh it out. 

‘Oh, it’s very funny to you, no doubt, Doc- 
tor; but how would you like to go about all 
the balance of your days looking like an over- 
done lobster 

The doctor burst out again at this; but he 
saw that his sick man and family were really 
alarmed, and he soon sobered down into his 
usual pulse feeling gravity. 

‘Maybe it’s the iodine, Doctor? suggested 
the anxious wife. 

‘ Oh, it’s ironed in, no doubt,’ said the patient, 
indulging the ruling passion, strong in death. 

The doctor shook his head. 

“Hed the rubbing been done as he prescrib- 


* Yes, faithfully.’ 

‘Good brandy ?” 

* Yes, the very best—we use no other.’ 

‘ Let me have it.’ 

The brandy was brought. ‘The doctor tasted 
it, and shook his head again. 

‘Pll take it home to examine it chemically. 
There are so many tricks among the liquor 
dealers.’ 

‘Oh, no fear of that with our grocer. He 
sells none but the best liquors, imported direct- 
ly by himself,’ 

*No doubt.’ I'll look into it, nevertheless.’ 
And, calming the family alarm, the good doc- 
tor departed, the pure old cognac in his pocket. 

That evening came a note from him :—‘Dear 
L——, make yourself perfectly easy. The 
cognac is first proof whiskey, and won't hurt 
you. It was the logwood in it that did your 
business.’ 

A LITTLE TEACHING BY A LITTLE 
CHURCH MOUSE. 

T am a little church mouse. [t is a prover- 
bial saying amongst some people, ‘as poor as 
a church mouse.’ Now, I am going to tell you, 
my reader, that I, for one, am not so poor as 
might be supposed, and [ will give you my 
reason for saying this, hoping to teach you a 
useful lesson thereby. I do not, however, 
mean to say that every church mouse is situat- 
ed as I am. 

Well, I will suppose you are fond of church ; 
but you cannot be fonder of it. than [ am. And 
why is this? Simply because J find my food 
there—everything a little mouse can want is 
there. Reader, do you find everything you 
need there? This — seem a very bold 
question, but I will speak a little more plainly. 
You must know that every Sunday, through 
the good-will of some person long since dead, 
there is brought to our church a number of 
nice little loaves of bread, which are placed at 
one end, on shelves made for the purpose, till 
service is over, and are then given to a number 
of poor old people. Now, while these are be- 
ing handed in and out, a few crumbs drop on 
the floor, which I fetch away to my hole as 
soon as the church is quiet, and these are suf- 
ficient to last me a week. 

Well, the lesson I wish to teach is founded 
on this fact. I would ask if you find bread 
when you come to church, or if you love the 
bread which is to be found there? I often 
peep out of my quiet hole on Sundays, when 
the cong are bled, and seeing so 
many people as there meet together, has made 
me many times think they must be in earnest 
about what they come for. Reader, is it so? 
Are you in earnest about what you ask for with 
your lips? Are your prayers and praises ear- 
nest? Do you ask for God’s blessings as those 
who really need them—as those who are hun- 
gry and want bread beg for it? If not, oh! be 
taught by a little church mouse. You should 
know what it is to feel as [ sometimes do on a 
Sunday morning, when, on the preceding 
Sunday, the churchwarden has handled the 
bread so carefully as to drop but few crumbs ; 
how anxiously I then look forward to a feast— 
how many times I come to the entrance of my 





| hole to see if service is over! If you could 


but know what this feeling is, [I feel sure that 
you would learn to be in earnest about the 
‘bread of life” which you come to church 
fessedly to seek, and would not be satisfied to 
go away unfed, even though it were but with 
crum 

It -is a sad thing to starve; but I believe, 
from what I have heard when I have been 
eagerly waiting, as before described, that you 
may starve in a two-fold way. In addition to 
the possibility of your body being starved for 


nourishment, there is a 
epee that your soul may be starved for 
k of the ‘ bread of life.’ 





If I should perish for lack of my c: my 
hole would bury every remembrance of me for- 





ever. Bat this would not be your case. The 
ve which covers your body for awhile will 
ave to yield you up again to ap fore a 
jadgment-seat, there to answer for yourself, for 
the use or abuse of the spiritual food which 
has been so freely offered to you ‘without 
money and without price,’ and after that to live 
for ever, either in endless bliss or never-end- 
ing woe, according to the sentence of the just 
and holy One, who wil! then be your judge. 

As I love the house of God on account of 
what it affords to my wants, so should you, but 
in such a higher sense as becomes your supe- 
riority over me, Remember, my wants are 
those of a mortal only—yours, more ; for your 
‘mortal shall put on immortality, and for that 
state you must prepare. 

Dear reader, do not despise the humble 
teachings of a poor little mouse, which you 
probably hate even unto death, but consider 
that a Fittle insignificant creature may be in- 
strumental in effecting great ends. You have, 
doubtless, been pleased with the story of a lit- 
tle mouse which released a lion from a snare 
out of which he had no power to extricate him- 
self, but which might have retained hin a 
prisoner till death. And is it impossible, think 

‘ou, to Omnipotence to make even the same 
ittle creature instrumental in releasing you 
from a dangerous false security in the concern 
of your immortal soul? Certainly not, unless 
you wilfully resist the good which is intended 
you ; but, I pray you, resist not, lest you should 
be found fighting against God, and, be assured, 
4 you are so found, He will repay you to your 
face. 
Seek, then, the ‘ bread of life’—the manna bread, 
On which alone the precious soul is fed ; 


Despise it not, though humble fare it be, 
It is enough when it sustaineth thee. 


LITTLE PINE. 


On a swinging little shelf, 
Were some pretty little books, 
And I reckoned from their looks, 
That the darling little elf 
Whose they were, 
Was the careful, tidy girl, 
With her auburn hair acurl. 


In a little chest of drawers, 
Everything was neat and prim, 
And was always kept so trim, 

That her childish little stores, 
Books or toys, 

In good order could be found, 

Never careless thrown around, 


And she laid her bonnet by 
When she hasted home from school, 
For it was her constant rule— 

And she was resolved to try, 
School or home, 

How to prove the saying true— 

‘ Order in all things you do.’ 


When she put away her shawl, 
Nicely laying by her book, 
She had only once to look 

In its place to find her doll ; 
Snugly there, 

She could shut her smiling eyes, 

Sure to find her pretty prize. 


See her books ? how clean they are! 
Corners not turned down, I know! 
There’s a marker made to show 

In her lesson just how far. 
Dog-eared books 

Are a certain sign to me, 

That the girl must.careless be! 


ADVENTURE WITHA BEAR IN INDIA. 


A recent traveller gives ns an account of an 
escape from the fatal embrace of a bear in 
India, which indicates much forethought and 
eppany on the part of his native attendants. 

e present it in the words of the writer: 

‘Upon gaining the summit of a hill which 
overhung a precipice, a bear started from a re- 
cess, and advanced toward us. [ was about to 
fire when one of my guides motioned me to 
desist, giving me to understand that he would 
attack the enemy unarmed. Almost upon the 
extreme edge of the precipice stood a tall tree 
with vertical branches, very tough and elastic. 
The hill-man approached the bear, and thus 
withdrew its attention from me toward himself, 
when he adroitly sprang upon the tree, and 
was nimbly followed by the exasperated beast. 
Having reached the upper branches, the man 
slipped a strong rope over the top of the limb 

n which he stood, at the same time drop- 
ping the reverse end upon the ground. This 
was instantly seized by another native, who 
pulling it with all his strength, drew the point 
of the bough downward until the branch pro- 
quae nearly in a horizontal line from the stem. 

his being done, the mountaineer crept cau- 
tiously as near the extremity as he safely could, 
followed as cautiously by the bear; but as soon 
as he saw his angry foe upon the bent bough 
he let himself down by a cord to the ground.— 
The bear thus unexpectedly deprived of its vic- 
tim made an effort to retrace its steps ; but no 
sooner had it relaxed its grasp of the bough, 
than the hillman cut the cord, which had been 
securely tied to a tree, and the depressed 
branch instantly flew up with an irresistible 
force. The suddenness and vigor of the recoil 
shook the angry creature from its hold, and, 
uttering a stifled groan, it was whirled over the 
precipice, and fa 
the rocks below, it became food for beasts and 
birds of prey.’ 

INSTINCT OF WILD ANIMALS. 

Various interesting facts have been noted in 
relation to the demeanor of ani prior toa 
great convulsion. It was toward noon, beneath 
a clear and almost cloudless sky, with the sea 
breeze freshly blowing, that the cities of Con- 
ception and Talcahuano, on the coast of South 
America were desolated in 1835, 


shock which levelled its buildings was felt— 
Not an animal, it is believed, was in 
ree Se destruction came. 


ling with a dull crash upon| the 


ples, which took place in the night, but was 
1s st severely felt in the provinces, the oxen 
and cows began to bellow, the sheep and goats 
bleated strangely, the dogs howled terribly, 
and the horses fastened in their stalls leaped 
up, endeavoring to break the halters which at- 
tached them to the mangers. Rabbits and 
moles were seen to Jeave their burrows ; birds 
rose, as if scared, from the places on which 
they had alighted; and reptiles left in clear 
daylight their subterranean retreats. Some 
faithful dogs, a few minutes before the first 


shock, awoke their sleeping masters by barking | asice 


and pulling them, as if anxious to warn them 
of impending danger, and several persons were 
thus enabled to save themselves. 

On the recent occasion all the dogs in the 
neighborhood of Vallo howled before the peo- 
ple were sensible of their danger. T'o account 
for these circumstances, it is conjectured that, 
prior to actual disturbance, noxious gases and 
other exhalations are emitted from the interior 
of the earth, through the crannies and pores o 
the surface, invisible to the eye, which distress 
and animals gifted wit! 
smell. 





NOTHING BUT A LABORER. 


Tn passing along the road, we saw a group 
of —_ congregated around a prostrate man. 

*What’s the matter ? we inquired. 

‘A man sun-struck.’ 

‘Who is he ?” 

‘ Nothing but a laborer!’ 

‘Nothing but a laborer!’ A poor wife, sick 
and weary, watches every passer on the street, 
strains her ear to catch every foot-fall, and 
hopes each one will prove to be the sunshine 
of her care-worn and hard-working life. 

‘Nothing but a laborer!’ but Tittle children 
cluster around their mother’s knee, and ask, in 
disappointed tones— 

‘Why doesn’t father come ” 

‘Nothing but a laborer!’ but the baby lays 
down her only toy, and clasps her hands at 
each footfall, crowing— 

* Papa! papa!’ 

‘Nothing but a laborer!’ but as the night 
falls dark, those with anxious faces, clasped 
hands, and suspended breath, cagerly watch 
for the coming of him whose breath is forever 


hushed, who will never again whisper words of 


love to the wife who has worn out her life in 
toil for him; whose cheering tones will never 
more soothe the troubles of the little ones— 
whose strong arms lie still and nerveless, never 
again to raise the crowing babe, who in her 
sweet sleep murmurs his name. 

Mark the agony of those faces as the mes- 
senger of woe approaches the door. Hear the 
cry of anguish the poor widow gives as she 
falls fainting to the floor—listen to the chil- 
dren’s sobs, and hear the baby’s cry mingle 
with theirs, as the wail of grief wakes her from 
her sleep. See the despair that falls on all, as 
the corpse is borne in at the door where his 
coming was so anxiously looked for—and when 
the widow, turning from all consolation, calls, 
in heart-breaking accents on the dearly loved 
name, and = him to look up, to speak 
once more to her—when the children, kneeling 
near her, call in vain for a father’s care, then 
say if you can, ‘nothing but a laborer.’ 


A WONDERFUL PARROT. 


The Charleston Mercury says that a certain 
lady, who was famous for making good pickled 
walnuts, and was very fond of eating them, 
too, one season discovered that her jars were 
empty before she had fairly tasted her favorite 
pickle. She called her servants to account, 
but each one denied having meddled with the 
jars, and the good lady determined, if possible, 
to find out the thief, So she made another fine 


lot of pickles, and placed them on the shelf 


in the same store-room, keeping a daily watch 
upon them. To her great surprise, she dis- 
covered no other than her pet parrot to be the 
pilferer of her pickle jars. She caught him 
hooking out the walnuts with his crooked beak, 
and in her anger she dashed upon him a pitch- 
er of hot water, which she chanced to have in 
her hand. 

Poor Poll was in a sad plight, both in suffer- 
ing and appearance ; his bright feathers all fell 
out, and he was long in this naked condition, 
nursed by the pity of his forgiving mistress.— 
During this period of probation, a venerable 
friend of the lady, who was quite bald, one day 
came to visit her. Poll waddled quietly into 
the parlor, and, climbing upon the back of the 
old gentleman’s chair, seemed for some time to 
be intently examining his bald head ; then 
growing bolder, he got upon his shoulder, and 
with beak upon the bald spot cried : 

*So, so! you’ve been at the pickled walnuts, 
too, have you ?” 

Extraordinary as this story seems, we know 
a gentleman at Bridgeport, Ct, (Captain 
Brooks,) who bas a parrot that has said equally 
remarkable things. A visiting clergyman was 
taking breakfast at Captain Brooks’ hospitable 
table one morning, when the parrot, observing 
that the visitor was most liberally helped to 
beef-steak, exclaimed :— 

‘ Well, I think you have had your share’—or 


words to that effect. This rude speech of 


‘ pretty Poll’ must have annoyed the hospitable 
Captain; but the guest readily understood that 
it was merely a repetition of a remark which 
parrot had heard applied to herself on 
some previous occasion.—.V. Y, Com. Adv. 








A traveller, relating his: adventures, told the 
company that he and his servant had made fifty 
wild Arabs run; which startling them, he ob- 
served that there was no t matter in it— 
‘ for,’ said he, ‘we ran, and they ran after us.’ 


Sir Walter Scott and Daniel O'Connell, at a 
late period of their lives, ascribed their success 





in the world ly to their wives. Were 
the truth known, theirs is the history of thou- 
sands. 
In order to live justly and 
must refrain from domg what we blame in 
others. 
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PERRY DAVI8’S sual 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, ~ 


KV.T. ALLEN writing from Tavoy, Burmah, 
R Within the past four years 1 have used ang inaid 
ed uf above five Lundred buttes, but am Dow out, 
send me a iresh suppiy (through the Mission 
#00R @s you Cau, say two Hundred bottles. 1 dare 
without it myseif, and there are eudiess calls for 
by Karens aud burmaus. 1 aiwa)s lake it with 
the jungles, aud have irequent O¢caslous tO Use it bg 
myself and olhers. Une might, while siceping 1D an ope 
Zayat, 1 was awoke by a must excruciating pain 
fout. Un examinuestion 1 tound 1 had been bitte, 
Centipede, 1 imme, lately applied the Fain haller; ad 
found instant relief. ip iess than an hour | Was agup 


Ps 
Sev. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, Writeys.. 
Here let me assure you that we prize your eau Auuer 
very highly. For we first vwo or three years 01 Our igy, 
deuce 1u iudia, we were iguorant vf its Valuable 
ties, and dia Lot use it, but mow Would hardly fie] 
to be without it sor w samgie day. nly a few 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by & scorpion, 
tense pain Was instantaneous tarvughout the ea 
soon a numbness of the fingers followed. By the comm. 
ed application of the faim Kuler tor an hour or And 
at intervais during the mght, the alarming 
were subdued, aud in the murmug only & SLY OL serene 
Was telt in the finger. 
4 gave it ima severe case of Fever and Ague, 
to directions, and at acted ikea charm, breaking 
atonce. ‘he Karens have great confidence in it. 
ir. W. L. Carpenter wiites from Calcutta, + 
Davis’s Vegetabie Pain hilier is a very valuable ? 
cine, and must people here that have used it entertaigg 
high opinion of 118 wo. th.’’ 
Bombay, December 4th, 197, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold thy 
shipwent of rain Killer per ship Martha, and hypets 
close that per Squantum in a tew days. Herewits 
a dratt for £50 on the Mercantile bauk of ludia 5 
and China, to yourorder. Hope to remit you soon 
sale ex-Squantum and Art Union. ours truly, | 
| Dossa. Huy, MERWANJER, & Oo, 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May li, 18%, 
} Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 
see ‘The 5, H. Lalbot,” with 54 boxes, and thé 
* State of Maine,’’ with 48 voxes of your valuable Paip 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at Wy 
perdvuzen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, butiwe 
hope they will be in time fur us to forward your account 
sales and remittance by this mail. hese two sbi 4 
are divided among four ditierent buyers, two of wi 
would each bave taken the wavle 102 boxes if we veal 
allow it, ‘This is the best comment we can make on your 
Pain Killer, Send us trequent shipments, **** 


* NEWELL, HooreR & STRVEN, 


ibup 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. 5S. SOCIETY 


H* just added to its list of more than a thousand dj 
ferent publications, several new and very choise 
books. Among these are the foliowing :— 

ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpees of Beggar Life, By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; , 
the Proud Giri reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Goad) 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christigg 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 

This is an intensely interesting book, which ev. 
should read. - —_— 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christin 

a With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 

cents. 


WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. 
bellished with three new engra\«ngs. This is a book 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents 

GEMS FOR SABBATH 8CHUOLS. a nev. OS 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Aw 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

BECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
anderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents, 
HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided inte 
li chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 

nts. 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,’ ‘ Gleam 
er’s Sheaf,’ xc. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—10 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hous 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. 

Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen, But thes 
stories are just as good for any other children. 14 pp. 
25 cents. 

TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm 
er. 144 pp. cents. 

WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christias 
Parents. 72 pp. l6cents, 

MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Bostéa, 


15—tf 
SXTEVERY FAMILY.co 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Yigg reasons why the preference is given to the GRUY+ 
ER & BAKEK mschine, are the following: 
¥IRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and KASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

8ECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiPor 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. ~ 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and ond 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FUUBRTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most 
fabric, so that it is free from ail liability to break ia 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mort 
ioousieet than any other made, either by hand of ms 
vhine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 

PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 
In making remittances, Drafts must be made Rot 
to the Order of THE GROVER & B 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. A 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . . 
495 Broadway, . . ° New York. 
370 Chestnut Street, . Philadelphis. 





GRECIAN PAINTING, 

AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J-E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATRLY OF SALEM, MA83.,”) 


UBLISH the following Fink ENGRaviNes, whish O@ 
send by Mai) Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and how to mix. : 
Hiawatha’s Wooii Maxi8 oie 
iawatha’s Wooing, x 4 
The % ix "ie a 
The Happy Family, 13x17 ie 
Les 5 0x9 1, 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9x10 +4 : 
The Letter Bird, 9xll : 
y a Infancy, 16x22 vow 
two beautifal Cr: Studies, Longfellow’s 
line, and Guido’s Bea Cenci. Excellent compas) 
va $1, each. - 


or _ sail 
YOUTH’S COMPANION — 
A PAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED TO : 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Hofe: 
tarianism, 





» Ne Controversy: idl 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY “ 
OLMSTEAD &CO., BOSTON, MS, 


Ne. 22 School Street, P 
, 
 ) 
PP] 


W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agents. 


BOUND VOLUMES §1 and 1,36 
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